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REVIEWS 



GENTILITY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 1 

This book is made up of lectures delivered in French at the Sorbonne 
and in English at the University of Copenhagen during the spring of 
191 1. The title promises much, for a detailed and synthetic study of the 
works of these four men of letters should throw light upon the pro- 
gression of ideals in the generations from the Black Prince to Elizabeth. 
One hopes in advance for a masterly treatment of the theme, on account 
of the high excellence of the first volume of this Harvard Series in Com- 
parative Literature (Professor Santayana's Three Philosophical Poets), 
and specifically as one opens the volume, on account of the concluding 
paragraph of the introduction: 

Chaucer's attitude toward chivalry one may define as pragmatic, Malory's 
as romantic, Spenser's as esoteric, and Shakespeare's as historic. If these 
distinctions are just, they imply a large variety in the presentation of the theme, 
a striking diversity in emphasis on its salient features, a splendid manifestation 
of its power of appeal (p. 7). 

If one in preliminary review turn to the concluding paragraph in 
the fourth essay, the wide view thus promised is apparently confirmed. 

Chaucer presents a standard of conduct for the knight, Malory for the 
noble, Spenser for the courtier, and Shakespeare for the man. Their pattern 
figures are contrasted respectively with the coarse churl, the vulgar parvenu, 
the rude rustic, the common brute. Chaucer exalts worthiness, determining 
acts; Malory, nobility, accepting obligations; Spenser, worth, procured by 
self -discipline; Shakespeare, high nature, transforming character. Chaucer 
says "do"; Malory, "avoid"; Spenser, "study"; Shakespeare, "be" (p. 263). 

This is broad and fine and satisfying. If such generalizations can 
be borne out, and at first sight it seems highly probable, one can expect 
the same illuminating character as in the Santayana book. 

But unfortunately the promise is not fulfilled, so that the quoted 
passages are records rather of intention than of achievement. The 
essays as a whole show the erudition which one would expect from the 
author, though in the first two there are frequent illustrations of that 
inconsistent dogmatism which often accompanies close scholarship. 
Many assertions are made as to what must have happened in the lives 

1 Chivalry in English Literature: Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, Shakespeare. By- 
William Henry Schofield. Cambridge: Harvard University, 1912. 
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of Chaucer and Malory which are based on conjecture concerning which 
there is large room for debate. The possession of recondite matter also 
leads to elaborate discussions upon matters of little moment, as, for 
instance, upon the identity between Chaucer's "verray parfit gentil 
knight" and similar attributes given by Watriquet de Couvin to his 
ideal knight. Such a generalized description, however ingeniously asso- 
ciated with the character described by Watriquet, is of little importance. 

The real disappointment in the book, however, lies in the discrepancy 
continually appearing between what the author asserts to be his con- 
tention and his subconscious point of view. From time to time, appar- 
ently as though to reassure himself, he contends with grave seriousness 
that true chivalry is a matter of character rather than of blood, yet his 
actual attitude is one of extreme deference to the gentility of heritage 
and a rather timid apology for gentility of spirit. "Properly, from an 
aristocratic standpoint, Chaucer should have arranged his personages 
according to rank. In society the laws of precedence are, and the poet 
felt should be, strictly observed, but his pilgrims for the most part were 
not in society" (p. 64). Chaucer "saw clearly that men of good lineage 
were by that fact more predisposed to gentleness. Nevertheless, he 
was ready to welcome and applaud this virtue wherever it might appear. 
He encouraged every man to try and exhibit it in his acts. He believed, 
as do most of us, that 'he is gentle who doth gentle deeds'" (p. 72). 
"In England, noble birth seldom insures a title to other than the eldest- 
born of a family, and there are at present innumerable gentlemen in the 
realm of better lineage than many of the peers. This fact has been an 
endless aid to the maintenance of knightly ideals among the people at 
large. Chivalry has not concerned the titled alone" (p. 123). By this 
time character is almost completely forgotten, and the magnanimous 
point is made that mere title is of no such value as generations of birth 
and breeding. In the face of passage after passage of this sort (and the 
illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely), one loses patience with 
the book and is inclined to turn with regret from a trilogy of social ideals 
which starts with chivalry, passes to gentility, and ends up with what is 
hardly more than genteel. 

One comes to this conclusion with reluctance, for the material is 
present in the book, and the fine generalizations of introduction and 
conclusion are apparently sound, but there is a deep and awful hiatus 
between the two, for which the author's point of view seems to be 
responsible, and which his method fails to bridge. 

Percy H. Boynton 



